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THE DECLINE OF THE RURAL POPULATION IN 
NEW ENGLAND.* 

By Alexander E. Cance, Ph.D., Massachusetts Agricultural College. 



The total population of New England is -about 6,500,000; 
in 1890 it was 4,700,000. The present rural population as 
denned by the census is a little over 1,000,000, or about one 
sixth of the whole; in 1890 some 1,139,000 people were living 
of rural communities, or practically one fourth of the total 
population. In other words, the rural population has declined 
relatively to the total in every New England state, and abso- 
lutely in every state except Massachusetts, and in New Eng- 
land as a whole since the federal enumeration 6f 1890. 

It scarcely needs to be pointed out that the rural population 
of the New England States is not very accurately measured 
by enumerating the towns containing less than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. In many of the rural towns, so denned, a compara- 
tively large percentage of the inhabitants are engaged in 
industrial pursuits. Indeed, many of the strictly rural towns 
are very small. In Massachusetts, 87 of the 202 so-called 
rural towns returned less than 1,000 inhabitants each in 1910. 
In New Hampshire 70 per cent, of the 209 towns with less 
than 2,500 population reported less than 1,000 persons each at 
the last census. Small cotton or woolen mills, pearl button 
factories, wood products establishments, hat shops and the 
like are not unusual in towns of less than 2,500 people. On 
the other hand, of course, since villages and countryside are 
infrequently distinguished in the enumeration of New Eng- 
land towns, a greater or smaller number of country dwellers, 
rural inhabitants, are found in a very large percentage of 
towns with 2,500 or more inhabitants. The census takes no 
account of these as rural people. Both these inaccuracies 
tend to minimize or underestimate the agrarian shift. A 
more careful differentiation of agricultural from industrial 
towns in western Massachusetts reveals unmistakably a much 

* Discussion of Dr. Hibbard's paper on "The Decline in Rural Population," Washington, D. C, 
December 28, 1911, 
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more marked falling off in population in the agricultural than 
in the industrial centers. In fact, almost the only rural towns 
in the agricultural counties of Massachusetts that have gained 
in population since 1890 are those with industrial establish- 
ments or some form of specialized agriculture attractive to 
immigrants. The other towns have declined to the vanishing 
point. 

This means that the statistical story of the movement 
away from New England has not yet been told in its entirety 
by census bulletins. The movement is both inevitable and 
to a degree economically wise. The fact of the shift is well 
recognized. Indeed, one of the most significant facts about 
the falling off of New England's rural population is that there 
is little new about it. The exodus from the more forbidding 
soils began as early as the confirmation of the title to Connec- 
ticut's Western Reserve, and over larger or smaller areas the 
outward movement has been going on for more than a hundred 
years. 

To give statistical point to the account, consider the four 
western counties of Massachusetts. These counties include 
the Berkshire Hills, the Connecticut Valley and a small part 
of the eastern highland. They are dominantly agricultural, 
although they have large manufacturing and commercial 
interests, and they exemplify both the specialized forms of 
agriculture of the rich river soils and the country homes of 
the Berkshires. Of the 79 towns in these counties with pop- 
ulations of less than 2,500 in 1910, only four reported their 
maximum populations. Two of them owe their present 
prestige to recent accessions of rural immigrants, one to the 
development of trolley lines and the country home movement 
and one to new industrial opportunities. Of the remaining 
75 towns, 62 had fewer inhabitants in 1910 than in 1890 or 
1900. That is to say four fifths of the rural towns show a 
perceptible present falling off. A study of the population 
movement of these 62 towns by decades since the first enum- 
eration reveals the fact that 71 per cent, of them had attained 
their maximum numbers by 1850, and then began to decline ; 
40 per cent, reached the highest figure by 1820; 16 per cent, 
by 1800; and five towns reported larger populations in 1790 
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than at any state or federal census since that time. Only six 
towns attained their maximum populations between 1880 and 
1910. The aggregate population of the 62 towns in 1910 was 
41,865, or an average of 675 persons per town. The max- 
imum populations aggregated 82,860, or almost twice the 
present numbers. From their highest census figures the coun- 
try towns of western Massachusetts have fallen off nearly 50 
per cent. 

Conditions in western Massachusetts are fairly typical of 
rural New England as a whole. In some respects the agricul- 
tural situation is somewhat more favorable than in eastern 
Connecticut, western Rhode Island, the seacoast counties of 
Maine, or the greater part of New Hampshire, but in the 
large almost all the present causes making toward depopula- 
tion in New England are operative in western Massachusetts. 

It is noticeable that the smaller, rougher, more unfertile 
and commercially isolated towns have suffered the great- 
est exodus. Some contain less than one third of their 
former number of inhabitants. These towns fell away early, 
both in population and productiveness, and in but few in- 
stances have they been able to recover. A perusal of their 
vital statistics shows that the native stock is dying out. There 
is little or no immigration and the deaths exceed the births. 
In such towns agriculture is usually primitive and decadent. 
Great tracts of rough land, formerly cultivated in grain or 
tame pasture have been allowed to grow up to white pine and 
chestnut sprouts and the numerous cellar holes-, found here 
and there through the wooded areas, marking the original 
sites of farm houses, attest a former prosperity that has now 
become merely a recollection. 

The hill towns were early abandoned for the better West 
and the greater economic opportunities of the small manu- 
facturing towns. The poorer soils were soon depleted; the 
early agricultural sub-industries were forced out, one by one, 
by the sharp competition of western lands, more than half a 
century ago. The cities have competed for the young men 
and women and the urban attraction has varied inversely 
with the distance and directly with the increasing opportun- 
ities for intercourse between country and city. 
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Even during the last decade land values have advanced 
rather slowly in the hill towns. Many of the holdings are 
too small for profitable agriculture on a basis of staple 
crops and products. Fields are rough, irregular, and not 
large enough for the economic mobilization of heavy farm 
machines. The soils must be fed liberally and cultivated 
with care. Only in those towns whose farmers have reor- 
ganized their agriculture and readjusted their methods to 
suit changed conditions of supply and markets have the 
native New England farmers been able to hold their own. 
The unprofitableness of agriculture and the relative profitable- 
ness of industrial pursuits are prime causes for the rural exodus 
from numerous towns. A great many factors have operated to 
depopulate New England; most of them have been iterated 
and reiterated, and probably each of them obtains in some 
section, but in most instances the ultimate heart of the matter 
must be sought in the recent unprosperous conditions of agri- 
culture and the unsatisfactory returns received for the energy, 
often disagreeably expended. To retain the rural population 
there must be a reorganization of agriculture. Some readjust- 
ments must be made to insure reasonable rewards and a better 
living. Failing that, the native rural people must give place 
to a farming population with a lower' standard of living or 
greater capacity for sustained and disagreeable exertion. 

It is interesting to note the result where this reorganiza- 
tion of agriculture is taking place. Census statistics do not 
record the population changes in towns lying close to large 
cities, where market gardening, greenhouse vegetables, flori- 
culture and small fruits have taken the place of the staple 
crops. But in northern Maine, western Massachusetts, and 
parts of the Connecticut Valley, where specialized crops such 
as potatoes, onions, or tobacco are grown, the movement 
outward has been arrested and in instances the return tide 
has set in. 

One hears frequent disquisitions concerning the repopula- 
tion of the countryside and the restoration of the worn-out 
soils by alien immigrants. The influx of immigrants to agri- 
cultural districts has reached significant proportions in a 
number of towns where fertile soils, adapted to specialized 
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crops demanding a maximum of manual labor, are found in 
comparatively extensive areas. Several towns in the Con- 
necticut Valley both in Connecticut and Massachusetts have 
materially increased their numbers by foreign additions since 
1885; this influx shows no signs of diminution, and the great 
natural increase of the foreign born insures their permanent 
occupation of the rural communities of their adoption. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the rough, stony, exhausted 
hill towns, commercially isolated, will ever be repopulated by 
rural immigrants; it is too difficult for aliens, unlearned in 
methods of modern agriculture to gain a permanent foothold 
on the worn out New England hills. The towns that have 
suffered the greatest comparative losses can be recuperated 
only by such a reorganization of the agricultural industry as 
shall adapt the soil to its most profitable uses by the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge, the development of transportation 
facilities and the betterment of conditions of rural living. 

One factor in the problem of rural depopulation not fre- 
quently noticed is the preponderance of males in small rural 
communities. An examination of the state population sta- 
tistics for 1905 of the 62 towns of western Massachusetts 
previously discussed reveals the significant fact that the number 
of males exceeds the females by 5 to 12 per cent., varying some- 
what in the different towns. Apparently the young women 
find the opportunities greater in the cities or the burdens of 
rural life heavier and they desert the countryside more readily 
than the men. The sex distribution is the exact reverse of 
that in New England cities. Until recently the rural com- 
munity has offered few attractive vocational opportunities to 
women, consequently they have sought richer fields elsewhere. 
Young men find a corresponding dearth of marriageable 
women in many of the hill towns and must seek wives in other 
places or bear the handicap of celibacy. Statistics seem to 
support the contention that farm life has laid heavy tribute on 
rural womankind. 

The "back to the land" movement in New England has 
taken two principal directions: toward small farms, more or 
less specialized, and toward country homes for urban dwellers. 
Neither movement has made much impression on census 
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statistics. Within 25 years a great many transfers of old 
farms have taken place. In some communities almost every 
farm has passed into new hands. Good highways, auto- 
mobiles and trolley lines have made the picturesque parts of 
New England accessible and have stimulated the search for 
country homes. Old homesteads have become gentlemen's 
estates, or show places, few of them devoted to productive agri- 
culture. The comparatively low prices of real estate have 
brought many urban people of moderate means into the coun- 
try and in instances the demand for old homesteads has been 
so great that prices have risen 50 to 100 per cent, within a few 
years in certain favorably located towns. 

The recent discussion of the high cost of living brought out 
a great deal of misinformation and much spurious advice in 
regard to small scale agriculture, and a host of wage earners 
and small salaried men and women have been looking for 
liberty on three acres. Some have wisely combined agricul- 
ture with their regular industrial occupations and are meeting 
with more or less success. Others are paying the penalty of 
ill-advised rural undertakings and will repent leisurely. The 
movement has not greatly increased the population of small 
towns remote from the large centers. It is questionable 
whether it will be permanent. Of the two, the country home 
movement is likely to prove the more helpful to rural New 
England. 



